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MR. ALDERMAN BOYDELL, 
AND HIS NUMEROUS SUBSCRIBERS, 


THE FOLLOWING REMARKS, 


TENDING TO SHEW THE NECESSITY OF AN 
IMPROVEMENT, 


IN WHICH THEY ARE MOST ESSENTIALLY 
CONCERNED, 


ARE, WITH ALL DUE RESPECT 


AND SUBMISSION, 


PARTICULARLY ADRRESSED, 


A 2 


EURSORY REMARKS, c. 


Su vos. * 4 — * — 


From the days in which I firſt became à 
reader of the plays of Shakeſpear, I have 
always been offended at the improper man- 
ner in which thoſe pieces are arranged: 
As they now ftand in every edition; though 
the method of arrangement is not the ſame 
in all, the reader is continually ſurpriſed by 
a ſudden tranſition from a production of 
little merit to one of great excellence, or 
diſguſted by a change as inſtantaneous; 
from a performance in every reſpect admi- 
table to one altogether as rude and con- 
temptible. This, therefore, we may with 
the greateſt ſafety affirm, was not the or- 
der in which theſe plays were originally 
written by their Author. 

When Mr. Malone's edition was an- 
nounced to the public, I hoped that this 
evil would have been remedied ; but I am 

43 diſappointed. 
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(6) 
diſappointed. For, though he has appeared 


with an ingenious eſſay on the chronology 


of Shakeſpear's plays, he has varied but 


little from his predeceflors in his diſpoſition 


of them. He has not even followed his 
own chronological index, but has given us 
the whole in a ſeries very little different 
from the firſt publiſhed by Heming and 


Condel *. In this ſeries (the ſeries of Mr. 
Malone) it is my intention in the follow- 


ing remarks to glance ſlightly upon each 
play in its turn, placing before me his chro- 


nological eſſay, and interſperſing ſueh ob- 


ſervations as the piece in hand may ſuggeſt, 
whether connected with my main deſign 
or not. 3 
THE TEMPEST. 
I cannot agree with Mr. Malone that the 
Tempeſt exhibits ſtrong internal marks of 


having been a late production of Shakeſpear. 
It may certainly be afcribed to a period as 


* Theauthor here "RIO of Mr. Malone's firſt edition 


of Shakeſpear, which is to be followed by another, in which 


he purpoſes to arrange the pieces in the order in which 
he Tm ther to have been written, 


early 


4:4 


early as the year 1600, in which Dr. Far- 
mer hasobſerved, that the firſt account of the 
Bermuda Iſlands (mentioned in this play) 
was publiſhed. I ſhould not much heſitate 
to give it even an earlier date. King John 
and the Merchant of Venice, which are 
both written in a very ſuperior ſtile, are 
mentioned by Meres in 1598. I cannor 
think that the Tempeſt was written after 
thoſe pieces, for it contains many incon- 
teſtable proofs of having proceeded from the 
pen of a writer who was not greatly ſkill- 
ed in the art of making blank verſe. Some 
lines are ſo unmuſical, harſh, and laboured, 
that it is almoſt impoſſible to make them 
run in any metre at all. The greater part 
of the Maſque introduced in Act IV. is 
written with much ſtiffneſs, and will al- 
ways be read with difficulty. Nor is there 
in the Maſque itſelf any thing ingenious. 
Add to this, that there are not many plays 
in which Shakeſpear is more frequently 
guilty of drviding his verb at the end of a 


* For inſtance, 
Bravely this figure of the harpy haf? thou 
Perform 4 — 
A 4 line; 


EP 
hne; a fault never to be end in an expe - 
rienced poet. 


It is not, however, my intention to argue, 


that the firſt place, in which the Tempeſt 


has always ſtood, is a ſtation to which it is 
entitled. There are many other plays of 
Shakeſpear which certainly were written 
before it. 


— 


THE TWO GENTLEMEN. OF VERONA. 


Mr. Malone's reafons for aſſigning thr 


| piece to the year 1595, are highly judici- 


ous and ſenfible. I cannot, however, agree 
with him and Sir William Bhckſtone, 
that it bears ſtrong internal marks of hav- 
ing been an early compoſition, Whatever 
its defects may be, it is certainly a play 


which, when compared with many other 
of Shakeſpear's performances, will appear 


to have proceeded from a writer who was 
conſiderably improved by practice. I can- 
not for a moment heſitate to declare it a 


later compoſition than many which in 


Mr. 


(9 ) 
Mr. Malone's chronological catalogue are 
placed after it. It was certainly written after 
the Winter's Tale,Cymbeline, Antony and 
Cleopatra, Timon of Athens, Coriolanus, 
and the Tempeſt. For no poet could 
have written theſe latter pieces, which 
abound in defects of ſtile and rhythm, af- 
ter a piece ſo generally good in both as The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona. TT 
Some have imagined that Shakeſpear 
was not the author of this piece. But if 
we reject it, there will be reaſon to queſ- 
tion many other of the plays, which were 
evidently written by the hand which pro- 
duced this. Mr. Malone has with great 
juſtice obſerved, that the comic parts of 
it are of the ſame colour as the comic parts 
of Love's Labour Loſt, The Comedy of 
Errors, and the Midſummer Night's Dream. 
He might have added to the liſt, Twelfth 
Night, All's well that ends well, and 
Troilus and Creſſida. For all theſe pieces, 
when compared together, bear evident 
marks of relationſhip, and if one of them 
belongs to Shakeſpear, they are al his. On 
the 
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the contrary, if one of them can be proved 


to be not his, the authenticity of he whole 
will be dubious. It ſeems that Shakeſpear, 


at a certain period of his life, became ſen- 


ſible of his want of ſkill in the ſelection and 
modification of his language and the con- 


ſtruction of his lines; and that from that 


time he ſuffered his attention to be in a 


great meaſure diverted, from the artful ma- 


nagement of his fable and the nice diſcri- 
mination of his characters, to improve him- 
ſelf in his diction and his numbers. At 
that period I ſuppoſe moſt or all of theſe 
plays to have been written, 


THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 


If this piece cannot with ſufficient pro- 
priety be inſerted among the hiſtorical 
plays, it fhould be placed immediately af- 
ter them. There can be no good reaſon 


aſſigned for its remaining here. 


MEASURE 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 


It ſeems highly probable, from the in- 
genious obſervations which Mr. Malone has 
made upon the chronology of this piece, 
that it was. produced in the firſt year of 
King James; unleſs we ſuppoſe the allu- 
ſions which relate to the events of that 
year, to have been inſerted after the play 
had been ſome time written. The piece 
in itſelf does not afford many marks of be- 
ing a late compoſition. Its metre is not 
without many improper terminations. And, 
though there are to be found it it paſſages 
in Which the ſentiment is elevated to an un- 
common degree of excellence, Dr. John- 
ſon's remark is undoubtedly juſt, that the 
grave ſcenes have in general more labour 
than elegance. I muſt alſo agree with him 
that Shakeſpear was guilty of a great over- 
ſight, in not mak ing Iſabel expreſs either 
gratitude, wonder, or joy, at the ſight of 
her brother when reſtored to her. But this 
is an error of the ſame complexion with 


the 


ci) 

the behaviour of Claudio upon the fight of 
Heroin Much Ado about Nothing ; andper- 
haps is no very feeble argument, that thoſe 
two pieces were compoſed about the ſame 
time. At all events, I cannot believe Mea- 
ſure for Meaſure to have been written later 
than Much Ado about Nothing. For though 
the moral is excellent, and the conclud- 
ing fcene, in all other inſtances but the 
filence of Iſabel, is conducted with great 
addrefs, there is much coarſeneſs and in- 
delicacy fpread over the whole piece. 


COMEDY OF "ERRORS. 


Mr. Malone is certainly right in the 
date which he has given to this play. It 
muſt have been written between the years 
1589 and 1594. It appears alſo, from the 
occaſional uſe of the doggrel meafure, to 
have been written about the ſame time, and 
by the ſame author, as Love's Labour Loſt 
and The TwoGentlemen of Verona, I can- 
not, however, think it one of Shakeſpear's 
early productions. It ranks indeed very 


properly 
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with the Midſummer Night's 
Dream, and the two plays already men- 
tioned; but is, not withſtanding, a piece very 
correctly written, and therefore could not 
have been produced ſo early as many. I 
have ſometimes been led to imagine, that 
it was a piece too correct to have been writ- 
ten by Shakeſpear at this time. I have 
been upon the eye of aſcribing it to Dray- 
ton in general, eſpecially from the name 
of Dow ſabel, which is introduced in it; and 
have thought that Shakeſpear was probably 
only the author of particular paſſages, ſuch 
as the deſcription of Pinch, the ſpeeches of 
Ageon which follow it, and one or two 
more which do not well agree with the reſt of 
the play. But if Drayton had a hand in 
this piece, he muſt be admitted as an aſ- 
ſiſtant in others, and where his claims would 
end I know not, 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


This play may very properly be aſſoci- 
ated with the two pieces which precede 


5 and 
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and the two which follow it, and was per- 
haps one of the earlieſtof them. For though 
it is a performance which is, in general, 
correct in its metre, and has much nature, 
wit, and good-ſenſe, in it; yet towards the 
concluſion it betrays a great want of judg- 
ment, or great haſte and careleſſneſs. The 
converſation and paſſion of the two bro- 
thers at the commencement of Act V. is 
highly natural. The diſtreſs of Don Pe- 
dro and Claudio upon hearing how groſsly 
they were deceived, is forcibly expreſſed. 
But there is ſomething very unnatural in 
the propoſal made by Leonato, that Claudio 
ſhould marry his niece, when he had ſo ma- 
terially injured his daughter ; and in Clau- 
dio's giving ſo freely his conſent to be 
united to a lady whom he ſuppoſed he had 
never ſeen. There is again great want of 
contrition in the ſcene in which Claudio 
hangs up his epitaph to, the memory of 
Hero; and a notorious impropriety in his 
cauſing a hymn to be ſung to the Goddeſs 
of the Night from the aifles of a church. 
Again, when the ſlandered Hero (ſuppoſed 

. ta 


7 = a 
to be dead) is introduced a ſecond time to 


her repentant lover, we look in vain for 
emotion on either fide, and wonder how 
Shakeſpear could overlook ſo fair an op- 
portunity of being highly pathetic and in- 
tereſting. 


LOVE'S LABOUR LOST. 


Mr. Malone thinks that Love's Labour 
Loſt bears ſtrong marks of having been one 
of Shakeſpear's earlieſt eſſays. It is indeed 
far from being one of his happieſt, and 
abounds in paſſages ſo dull and tireſome, 
that J have often been tempted, while pe- 
ruſing it, to declare it the production of ſome 
other hand. I have, however, always reco- 
yered my opinion before the concluſion of 
the piece, that it really was Shakeſpear's. 
1 imagine it to be ſo, from ſome few beau- 
tiful paſſages which are worthy of that 
poet, and from conſidering that, if Shake- 
ſpear's pen be not acknowled ged here, it 


muſt 


n 
muſt not be admitted in other pieces, which 
were unqueſtionably written by the author 


of this play, and which are inn the 
productions of Shakeſpear. 


But that it was a very early production, 
I do not believe. The author of it is not 
without conſiderable ſkill in verſification, 
there being no play of Shakeſpear's, ex- 
cepting Twelfth Night, which has ſo few 
exceptionable lines, notwithſtanding it is a 
performance of great length. The date 
which Mr. Malone has aſſigned to it, ap- 
pears to be right. We may nevertheleſs 
pronounce, that many of the plays were 
certainly written before it. 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM, 


„Wild and fantaſtical as this play is, 
fays Dr. Johnſon, ** all the parts, in their 
various modes, are well written.“ It ranks 
indeed among the moſt correct of Shake- 
ſpear's performances, having but few lame 
or faulty lines, There are in it many paſ- 

ſages 


— 


E 
fi iges which are . deſcriptive, and 
its obſervations; whether relative to nature 
or books, are accurate and judicious. All 
its E&ions are elegantly introduced, and 
gracefully ſupported by nature. This 
proves it to have been the production of a 
judgment conſiderably matured; . Mr. Ma- 
lone thinks it was one of our author's-car- 
lieſt performances, and the date which he 
has aſſigned to it ſeems to be very reaſonable: 
But there were undoubtedly manyplays writ- 
ten before it: It was, however, certainly pro- 
duced during the reign of Elizabeth, and I 
ſhould imagine not long before the cloſe 
of it. I would willingly believe that the 
death of Spenſer was alluded to when the 
author ſpeaks of /zarning late deceaſed in 
beggary, this humane little tribute to the 
memory of a brother poet being ſo much 
of a colour with the compliment before 


paid to the unberry Mary Queen of 
Scots. AIP 
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urkcnänr or VENICE. 


This play Mr. Malone, upon the autho- 
rity of Meres, has attributed to the year 
1598. I would willingly give it a later date, 
could it be demanded with propriety, hav- 
ing ſometimes imagined tHat the Iaſt ſpeech 
which Portia makes to Baſſanio before he 
peruſes the caſkets, contains an allufion 
which had never preſented itſelf to the 
mind of the author unleſs he had been 
preſent at a coronation. Wherever we 
place it, the mou was undoubtedly an ef- 
fort of Shakeſpear's muſe in her beſt days. 
It is all nature. The ſeritiment is correct, 
and the language poliſhed. The ſtory, it 


is true, is ſordetires romantic and ineredi- 


ble; and there are ſome lines in it which 
are unmuſical and ill· conſtructed. But 
when we have ſubtracted from its merit 
for every defect, it will ſtill keep its place 
as one of the moſt ingenious and highly 
finiſhed of all our author's performances. 


Ag 


1 
AS YOU LIKE IT. 


The fr part of this piece has much 
merit. The latter part is leſs pleaſ- 
ing. It ſeems by the name, and the epi- 
logue, that Shakeſpear himſelf did not 
quite approve of the performance when 
brought to a concluſion. The language, 
however, except in an inſtance or two, is 
pure and correct; and there is ſo much 
eaſe in the verſification in general, and fo 


much weight in the morality, that it muſt. 


be eſteemed one of his lateſt and beſt plays. 
He ſeems to have affected in it that quiet 


and feet ſtile of which he Jpeaks at the 


beginning of AQ II. 


N 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW, 


I think, with Mr. Malone, that, from an 
attentive conſideration of the ſtile and man- 
ner of this piece, it will appear to have 

B 2 been 
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been written about the ſame time as the 
comedy of Errors, Love's Labour Loſt, and 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona. I cannot, 
however, agree with him that it was one 
of Shakeſpear's very early productions. 1 
could point out ,enty of his plays which 
contain, individuelly, a greater number of 
lines improperly conſtructed. It muſt, 
however, be confeſſed, that the metre of 
this piece is often cenſurable, and therefore 
it might probably be the firſt written of 
thoſe pieces with which it is aſſociated. 


ALL's WELL THAT EN DS WELL, 


The metre of this play has not many 
imperfections. The conſtruction of the 
whole piece bears a ſtrong reſemblance to 
Twelfth Night: it was therefore proba- 
bly written about the ſame time. It has 
not however ſufficient merit to make me 

think it a late production of Shakeſpear's. 
Its local beauties are few, its incident is 
often unintereſting, and its cataſtrophe is 


3 | highly 
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highly diſguſting. Perhaps the date which 
Mr. Malone has aſſigned to it, is not far re- 
mote from the true one. 


TWELFTH NIGHT. 


Of this piece Dr. Johnſon has with great . 


juſtice obſerved, ** that ſome of the lighter 
ſcenes are exquiſitely humorous, and the 
graver part is always elegant and eaſy.” 
It is indeed, in its metre, one of the moſt 
correct performances of Shakeſpear. I have 
not found in it a dozen lines which are 
haſtily and improperly conſtrued. This 
will help yery much to confirm Mr. Ma- 
lone's conjecture, that it is entitled to a 
late date. I do not, however, imagine that 
it was his laſt effort, unleſs we are to ſup- 
poſe that it was written in a ſtate of retire- 
ment, without much exertion. For though 
it has many very beautiful paſſages, yet 
does it often betray a want of judgment. 
Its fable is protracted by fooleries, of which 
we have more than enough, and its cataſ- 
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trophe cut ſhort where it was moſt "inte+' 


* 
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7 WINTER'S TALE, * 
The Winter's Tale, though it has many 
admirable ſtrokes of nature and good ſenſe, 
and is a piece which no man can peruſe 
without being greatly delighted, was un- 
qoubtedly one of Shakeſpear's earlieſt com- 


poſitions. The faults of its metre and its 


language are ſo numerous, that it muſt be 
ranked with Antony and Cleopatra, Hen- 
ry VIII. Coriolanus, and Cymbeline, which 
five pieces I cannot help being ſtrongly of 
opinion were the earlieſt effor ts of our poet's 
muſe. In what order they were written 
I am not able to determine; but of this F 
am certain, that they have all, taken indi- 
vidually, wick as many lines unſkilfully 
meaſured as are to be found in any other 


ſingle play of Shakeſpear, Mr. Malone has 


many good arguments to ſupport a later 


fate, among which I ſhall only mention 


that 


(C23 


that borrowed from Sir William Black- 
ſtone, who thinks that the following paſ- 
ſage could not have been written till after 
* death of 1 Elizabeth, 


fy h 


TRE OY II L could find example | 5 
Ot thouſands thar had ftruck anointed kings 
And flouriſh'd after, I'd not do it; but ſince 


{vt nor ſtone; nne 
Let villainy itſelf forſwear it. 


To the Goh be * Queen of Scots 
theſe lines would indeed have been more 
agreeable than to Elizabeth; and they might 
have been inſerted after the acceſſion of 
James, like the compliment at the end of 
Henry VIII. We have repeated inſtances 
that Shakeſpear could accommodate his per- 
formances to the reigning times. The 
compliment he has paid to the Queen in 
the fable of the play, is very evident, and 
affgrdga ſtrong proof that it was written 
during her life-time. For it is not likely 
that he would endeavour to exculpate Anne 
Bullen in the reign of James. 


B 4 MACBETH 
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This, in the main, isa noble performance, 
though Dr. Johnſon has very. properly ob- 
. fave that it has no nice diſcriminations of 
character. Eyery intelligent reader?” (to 
| uſe the words of Mr. Malone) <** muſt be 
| « ſtruck with the conſummate art which 
| = Shakeſpear has diſplayed in the prepara- 
| „tion for the murder of Duncan, and 
| % during the commiſſion of that dreadful 
| « act.“ Every one, I will add, muſt ad- 
| 
| 
| 


mire the hypocriſy of Macbeth after the 
murder, and the lively compunctions of his 
conſcience, Eyery one muſt be ſenſible 
of the ſingular propriety of the firſt words 
with which he addreſſes the murderer who 
comes to him at the banquet ; and of the 
whole diſtreſs in which his lady is involv- 
ed upon obſerving the agitation of hör huſ- 
band's mind during the feaſt, and again 
when ſhe appears in her ſleep. Nor can 
LS. man be blind to the beauty of the 


images, 


images, which the poet has, in ſeveral in» 
ſtances, copied immediately from nature; and 


particularly when Duncan firſt arrives at the 


caſtle of Macbeth. 


Dun. This caſtle hath a pleaſant ſeat; the air 
Nimbly and ſweetly recommends itſelf 
Unto our gentle ſenſes. 

Ban. This gueſt of ſummer, 
The temple haunting martlet, does approve 
By his lov'd manſionry, that the heaven's breath 
| © Smells wooingly here: no jutty frieze, 
Buttreſs, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made pendent bed and procreant cradle. 
Where they moſt breed and haunt, I have obſery'd 
The air is delicate, 


Great commendation 1s alſo due to this 
piece for the admirable moral which it con- 
veys, upon which the poet ſeems to have 
been chiefly intent, viz. 


It will have blood, they ſay blood will have blood. 


But while we applaud the great excel- 
lence of the Poet in this play, and conclude 
it to be one of his lateſt performances, 
from the few lines which are to be found 
in it improperly conſtructed, let us not 


give 


3 
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6 
give it a ſtation to which it has no title. 
Mr. Malone, in placing it immediately before 
Julius Cæſar, has not placed it amiſs, though 
it could not have been compoſed immedi- 
ately after Cymbeline. | Faylts indeed it 
has, among which I will only mention 
the unnatural ſcene between Lady Mac- 
duff and her ſon. But „notwithſtanding all 
its faults, Dt. Fartacr is certainly right 1 in 
pronouncing it to be one of Shakeſpear's 
lateſt productions. The language, indeed, 
is not 510 pure and claſſical, nor the ſentl- 
ment, in general, ſo elevated, as in King 
Lear, Julius Cæſar, * and the 
Merchant of Venice; but, excepting theſe, 


perhaps no play of r was written 
later than Macbetn N 


The date which Mr. Malone has IVER 
to this piece, viz. 1606, is moſt probably 
right. It appears evidently to have been 
written after the acceſſion of James, from 
the alluſion. in Act IV. Scene I. to the 
union of the three kingdoms under one ſo- 
vereign, and from the ſubſequent alluſion 
to the cure of the King's evil by the royal 


: Vi ; touch, | 


; ((23:) 


touch. Dr. Warburton has alſo very fa- 
gaciouſly obſerved, that the character of 
Banquo ſeems to have been ſoftened in 
compliment to King James, who was ſaid 
to be deſcended from him. 


KING JOHN, 


AND THE REST OF THE HISTORICAL PLAYS. 


The hiſtorical plays of Shakeſpear ſhould 
be always read in the order in which they 
have always ſtood, that is, according ta 
the chain of that hiſtory of which they 
are compoſed. It appears to have been the 
deſign of Shakeſpear to connect them to- 
gether, and he often brings before us in 


one piece characters which have been al- 


ready introduced to us in another. I do 
not, therefore, wiſh to ſee the preſent ar- 
rangement of them diſturbed. It is the 
moſt convenient to the reader, though not 
agreeable to the chronology of the ſeveral 
pieces, the laſt of which I ſuſpect in many 
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of its ſeenes to have been the firſt written. 


But let me ſpeak of them in their order. 
King John is a play in the two firſt acts 
of which there are many ſcenes written in 
a ſtrain of uncommon majeſty, well ſuſ- 
tained. The interview between John and 
Hubert in Act III. in which the death of 
Arthur is determined, that part of Act IV, : 
which follows the ſecond coronation of the 
King, and almoſt the whole of Act V. 
are finely conceived and well executed, 
This, together with the general correctneſs 
of the language, induces me to belieye that 
it was a late compoſition. 

Richard II. affords a true picture of nay 
ture, in the firſt tranſports of the- King's 
deſpair, in the commencement of Act IV. 
and in thoſe high-wrought ſcenes between 
York, his Ducheſs, and their fon, But 
the paſſion of York is afterwards too much 
ſtrained, and becomes brutal and unnatu- 
ral. Richard's ſoliloquy in priſon is dull and 


tireſome, and betrays no art. Add to this, 


that the meaſure of many lines, eſpecially 


towards the beginning of the play, is un- 


ſkilfully 


| 6.& 1 — 
ſilfully produced; and I think it will ap- 
pear that this was no very late production. 


% 


It was, I imagine, written before King F 
John, in the dawn and early morning of if 
i 7 . 1 1 ;U 
that excellent judgment which the Poet i 


afterwards poſſeſſed. 

Henry IV. Part I. is a fine play, and 
abounds with diverſity of character. It 
has however many lines which betray a 
want of ſkill in the compoſer. We may 
remark alſo, that it is not likely that a man 
who runs behind the arras for fear, will 
fall aſleep there. The effect of terror is 
always vigilance. This, therefore, and the 
two fooliſh ſcenes, one between the Prince 
and the Drawer, the other between the 
di ſaffected Lords and their Wives, make me 
imagine that this was not a later produc- 
tion than either of the two plays laſt men- 
tioned. 
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Masern, IV. Part II. ſeems to have Fi 
received a date from Mr. Malone which is 10 
highly probable. It undoubtedly has in- I 
ternal marks of being a later' compoſition | 


than the preceding play, though, notwith- 
ſtanding 
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( 3 
Aanding the excellence of ſome of its 
ſcenes, it muſt be acknowledged to be in- 


ferior to that piece in its general effect. 


It ſometimes wants incident, a rare fault 
in Shakeſpear. The ſpeakers are tedious, 


and the play itſelf is too long. Doll Tear- 


ſheet might well be excuſed to ſhorten it. 
It is nevertheleſs deſerving of its ſhare of 
the great encomiums which Dr. Johnſon 
has beſtowed upon it and its companion. 
Henry V. has a date which, as Mr. Ma- 
lone obſerves, is eaſily aſcertained by the 
paſſage relative to the Earl of Eſſex's ex- 
pedition into Ireland, which took place in 


1599. Mr. Pope thought it one of our 


Poet's lateſt bodies It certainly was 
not one of his earlieſt. The firſt act of 
the play is excellent, and there are paſſages 


of great mefit in other parts of it. Never- 


theleſs, the ſtory is barren of incident, and 


there is ſo little of genius or nature to ſup- 
port it, where ſpun out into fooliſh ſcenes 


and long ſpeeches, that the end is dena 


"withed for long before it arrives. 


Henry VI. Part I, In a note annexed to 
the 


( 31 ) 


ne firſt ſcene of this play, Mr: Malone 
contends, that there are no Shakeſpearian 


paſſages to be found in it, and therefore | 


pronounces himſelf to be deciſively of opi- 
nion that it was not written by Shakeſpear. 
In proof of his aſſertion, he requeſts the 
reader to attend particularly to the verſifica- 
tion of the piece, and obferves that almoſt 
every line has a pauſe at the end. This 
he thinks ſo very different from the ſtile 
of Shakeſpear's undoubted plays, and ſo 
exactly correſpondent to the method of the 
other poets of our author's time, that he 
deems it an argument which is alone ſuf- 
ficient to decide the queſtion. To many 
readers it may be, but there is one who 
muſt beg leave ſtill to diſſent. As to the 
piece itſelf, I have not the ſmalleſt doubt 
of its being genuine Shakeſpear till towards 
the cloſe of Act IV. Here the poet per- 
haps borrowed: from the lines of ſome in- 
ferior brother, or, as Johnſon ſuſpected, from 
| ſome other performance of his own, which 
he was unwilling to diſmiſs with the con- 
ſeiouſneſs of having laboured in vain. Or 

| perhaps 
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„„ 
perhaps he might have been ſeized by that 
phrenſy of impatience commonly attendant 
upon genius, when it ſtarts a hew theme; 
and is weaty of the ſubject it has been long 
purſuing: He might ſuddenly (as he has 
evidently done at other times) have diſ- 
agreed with his work, and have hurried it 
to a concluſion. The laſt ſcenes of the 
play are undoubtedly very inferior to the 
firſt, and render it difficult to determine 
when it was compoſed. 

The pauſe at the end of the line 1 do 
not think more frequent in this play than 
in ſome other pieces of Shakeſpear. Plays 
might be pointed out in which it is eve 
more common, eſpecially the comedy of 
Errors; the Two Gentlemen of Verona; 
and Love's Labour Loſt. This, therefore, 
is no argument to prove the firſt part of 
Henry VI. ſpurious. ; 

Mr. Malone again thinks it to be the 
work of ſome other hand, from the nume- 
rous claſſical alluſions to be found in it. 
I have not diſcovered any which would 
not ſuffer me to believe, that they might 

have 


\& 
have been picked up by Shakeſpear in his 
ordinary courſe of reading. Indeed, were 
claffical alluſions ſuffered to bias my opinion 
teſpeQing the authenticity of this play, I 
ſhould much rather doubt that tlie ſecond 
part of Henry VI. was written by ſome 
other bard. I ſhould alſo queſtion his 
right to be deemed the author of The 
Taming of the Shrew, from the learning 


to be found at the commencement of its 
firſt and third acts. 


bability, allows that there are maſter 
ſtrokes in al the three parts of Heury VI. 


which inconteſtably betray the workman- 


ſhip of Shakeſpear. He is only doubtful 
that they were not entirely of his writing. 
He adds, however, that, unleſs they were 
written by him very early, he imagines they 
muſt have been brought to him as a di- 
rector of the ſtage, and thus have received 


ſome finiſhing beauties at his hand. Here 


I can ſcarce agree with him. The com- 
plexion of the piece before us, throughout 
_ three firſt acts, and the greateſt part 
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of the fourth, is ſufficiently aniſorm and 
agrecable. to the hue of Shakeſpear's com- 
poſition in 1 to make me deem it 


the work of bim only. Nor can I agree 
with Mr. Theobald, that the diction of this 
part of the play, i is in any reſpect more ob- 
ſolete, or the numbers more mean and pro- 
fea, thayin hi is other compoſitions, There 
are, it is true, many lines which have a 
ſtrange. hitch i in their gait, but this the accu- 
rate obſerver will generally, perceive to have 
proceeded. rather from neghgence in tran- 
{cribers and compoſitors than want of fill 
in the Writer. 

TPhbat Shakeſpear wrote the play I think 
may. be alſo fairly concluded from the epi- 
Henry VI, Part II. and III. Of theſe two 
pieces the firſt has many paſſages of uncom- 
mon excellence, and may, for its general ef- 
fect, be deemed a fine play from beginning 
to end. Some of the ſpeeches towards the 
cloſe of it are particularly ſtriking, The hu- 
mour of Cade, in many inſtances, reminds us 
of Falſtaff The metre, however, in many 
3 places 


6 
places is extremely defective. It is with diffi- 


culty many of the lines can be made to amble 
by any means: This argues want of {kill and 
practice in the writer, though it does not 
convince me that theſe were the firſt ef- 
forts of Shakeſpear's pen. 


Of Richard III. I have little more to 


fay than that it is often tedious, and often 
improbable, and could not be a very late 
compoſition; There are, however, ſome ad- 
mirable ſcenes in it, among which let not 
the concluſion of Scene I. of Act II. be 
overlooked; it would afford an excellent 
ſubject for the painter. The reader who 
keeps in his eye the characters preſent, and 
the ſtate of mind in which they are ſeve- 
rally ſuppoſed to be, may conceive a ſtriking 
variety of attitude and countenance at 
the moment in which Buckingham ex- 
claims, 
Knee Lonk Daokery 20 the ref? 


Henry VIII. This play was evidently 
firſt written when the author was not much 
practiſed in his art. From the concluſion 
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it appears to have been originalty finiſhed 
during the reign of Elizabeth, and to have 
been afterwards new modelled upon the 
acceſſion of James. The play itſelf has 
marks of awk wardneſs and want of ſkill 
in ſome places, and in others has great ex- 
cellence. From the beginning ef Act I. 
to the Cardinal's entertainment, is evidently 
old and faulty. Ther follows more im- 
proved compoſition till we are introduced 
to Anne Bullen and the old lady in Act IT: 
The-remainder of that act is of the inferior 
fort. The firſt ſcene of Acc III. is of the 
beſt again. From thence till the King 
exit frowmng upon Wolſey, is of an ear- 
lier date. In the ſohloquy which follows 
the maſter of his art again ſhines forth, 
and continues to delight us to the end of 
Act IV. From the beginning of Act V. 
to the council- chamber ſcene, is again 
the work of a young writer. In all the 
remaining ſcenes of that act the accom- 
pliſhed poet again appears, with little or 
no interruption. The Fay being thus 
. | | compoſed 


( 7 ) 

compoſed of ſome old and ſome new ſcenes, 
many of the characters betray inconſiſtency, 
and particularly the King. | 

Dr. Johnſon has ſaid of this piece, that 
the genius of Shakeſpear comes in and 
goes out with Catharine. But this is ſurely 
confining its merit within too ſmall a com- 
paſs. The ſcene which compriſes the Car- 
dinal's entertainment, and coneludes Act I. 
has in it many marks of ingenuity and ob- 
ſervation, The farewell ſcene of Bucking- 
ham cannot be read without emotion, and 
without praiſe to the writer. There is alſo 
great applauſe due to the two ſoliloquies of 
Wolley, to the ſmartneſs of his replies 
when beſet by the courtiers at nis down- 
fal, and to the truly pathetic leſſon which 
he gives to his ſervant Cromwell. There 
is again conſiderable merit, and a ſtriking 
diſplay of character, in the tranſactions of 
the council- chamber in Act V. The hy- 
pocriſy and duplicity of Gardiner, and the 
ſurly overbearing diſpoſition of the King, 
are in particular well preſerved. 


oo CORIOLANUS, 


neee. enen 
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COM oLanus, 


| 


I cannot _ with Mr. Malone in 
ne Timon of Athens, Antony and 
Cleopatra, and Coriolanus, among the later 
productions of our author. Of Antony 
and Cleopatra I have already declared it 

to be my opinion that it was a very early 
performance, and I make no doubt but that 
Coriolanus was written ſoon after it, For 
though Pr. Johnſon has with great truth 
obſerved, that the latter is a very amuſing 
play, and embelliſhed with great diverſity 
of character, yet is it accompanied with a 
multitude of metrical faults, almoſt equal 

| 2 number to thoſe of Antony and Cleopa- 
The lines are always thoſe of a young 

| og who is ſcarce a maſter of numbers, 
and are often made up in a manner which 
to a muſical ear js ridiculous and diſguſting. 
It was probably written a ſhort time before 
Timon of Athens, ſince both theſe pieces 
abound in faults of the ſame complexion, 


There 


nere 


(  ) 


There is in boch an unfküful And fee 


times 4 laughable confuſion of Britiſ with 
Roman and Athenian cyſtorns, many ana- 
ehroniſms, many broken and ill managed 
lines, and a diſſolute mixtuye of verſe and 
proſe. Add to this that the proper names 
in Coriolanus are often introduced in a 
manner truly awk ward and bungling. It 
is nevertheleſs a performance of conſider- 
able merit. It has paſſages of true ſubli- 
mity and poetical excellence; and here and 
there ſurpriſes us with a few of thoſe deli- 
cate tbuches of nature, by which the au- 
thor renders himſelf fo irreſiſtible in his ap- 
peal 1 to the heart. Timon of Athens takes 
place of it only as being a piece more cor- 
rect in its metre, and ihe more in 
pbferyations drawn from nature. 


JULIUS CASAR, 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


Mr. Malone thinks that an attentive re- 
view of theſe two plays will lead us to 
C 4 conclude 
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eonelude that the former was firſt written, 
To this opinion I can. by no means give 
aſſent upon the proofs which he producey, 
and I think there i is in the pieces them- 
ſelves. abundant. evidence to confute it. For 
of all Shakeſpear 8 plays, that which maſt 
abounds with faulty lines, is Antony and 
Cleopatra, It is true that the number of 
theſe may be ſomewhat apgmented beyond 
due proportion by its length, for it appears 
to be the longeſt of all Sbakeſpear s pra- 
ductions. The faulty lines in Julius Cæ- 
far, when compared with thoſe of this 
play, ſtand only in the ſmall ratio of one to 
three. Add to this, that Antony and. Cleq- 
patra is, in almoſt every ſcene, dull and 
tedious. There is action enough, but it is 
not made intereſting by any nice diſcrimj- 
nation or elevation of character, nor by any 
artful diſplay of nature. The dialogue is 
always flat and often fooliſh, abounding with 
paſſages which provoke a ſmile by their 
abſurdity, when the action is ſoleinn and 
important. It muſt be acknowledged that 
there 1 is here and there a ray of poetry, : and 


what 


- 


(4) 
what work of, Shakeſpear's have we ſeen 


-without one? But here it diſappears almoſt 
as ſoon as obſerved, and there perhaps ne- 
ver fell from the pen of our immortal bard 
a piece written with leſs ſpirit ang 10 
knowledge of his art. 


Julius Cæſar, on the contrary, is an ex- 


cellent performance, abounding with many 


fine ſtrokes of genius and admirable. pour- 
traitures of nature. The language is ge- 
nerally good, and often ſo chaſte and ex- 
preſſive that no writer will ever be able to 
ſurpaſs it. There are, it is true, to be found 
in it many broken and a few ill conſtruct- 
ed and unmuſical lines, but ſtill it muſt be 
attributed to the Mayr day and prime bloſ- 
ſom of his genius. Excepting alſo the 
laſt act, it has leſs incident than is uſual in 
our author's compoſitions. But all this 
is abundantly compenſated by the maſterly 
manner in which he has drawn and diſ- 
criminated his characters, by the propriety 
of his paſſion, the beauty and majeſty of 
his ſentiment, and the ſweetneſs of his 
language. There was certainly a long in- 

den 
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cerval of induſtrious improvement between 
the writing of Antony and Cleopatra arid 
that of Julius Ceſar. 

Let me here remark, that à fine ſabjea 
For the painter is to be found in the Firſt 
ſcene of the ſecond att of this play, when 
the conſpirators are ſeverally introduced to 
Brutus iu his orchard, immediately be- 
fore day-break. The artiſt has an op- 


Portunity of delineating much intereſting 


paſſton in the countenances of Brutus ab 
Caſſius, who are engaged i in private con- 
fultation; while the reſt, that they may 
not ſeem to ovethear, are diſputing at what 


point the ſun is to riſe. The faint light 


of the dawn and the ſolemn ſhades of the 
orchard, would contribute to make the 
menſirous viſage of conſpiracy truly awful, 
and to render the whole deſign majeſtic 
and terrible. 


TIMON 
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des LUS AND CRESSIDA,. 


- This piece, as Dr. Johnſon Ins obſerved, 
bs more correctly written than moſt of 
Shakeſ pearis compoſitions, The charac- 
ters are alſo, as he has taken notice, diver- 
ſified with great variety and preſerved with 
great exactneſs. I will add, that there is 
great elevation of ſentiment and dignity of 
character in the greater perſonages of the 
play, the language is pure and well ſelect- 
ed, and the lines are very rarely ill con- 
ſtructed. It will follow, of courſe, that this 
could not be, as Dryden erroneouſly ſup- 
poſed, one of our author's firſt endeavours. 
The conjecture of Mr. Pope will appear 


much more probable, that it was one of 
his laſt. 


Mr. 


11 


(44 ) 
Mr. Malone is led to imagine, becauſ 
Therfites is mentioned in Cymbeline, that 
Troilus and Creſſida might be written be- 
fore that play. The ſame might be con- 
| cluded of Much Ado about Nothing, 
Twelfth Night, All's Well that ends Well, 
As you Like It, The Merchant of Venice, 
Henry V. and The Merry Wives of Wind- 
ſor; for all theſe plays contain alluſions to 
the ſtory. of Troilus and Creſſida, But 
perhaps it may be doubted whether any 
one of them was written at a later period, 
Cymbeline was certainly a very cafly pore 
n Kt na Vo 


CYMBELIN E, 


That Cymbeline ſhould have been writ. 
ten in the interval between King Lear and 
thoſe two excellent pieces Macbeth and 
Julius Czfar, as Mr Malone has ſtated, 1 
can by no means be brought to believe. 
It is a piece which abounds with lines 
which are rude and harſh in their, metre, 


and 


6 45 ) 


and are improperly conſtructed. The lan- 
guage alſo, in many places, wants clearneſs, 
and the poet betrays every where evident 
marks of want of ſkill and practice. He 
varies the quantity of his proper names as 
m Coriolanus, and perhaps there are no 
two plays which may more properly be 
aſſociated together. Cymbeline might be 
the laſt written. Dr. Johnſon has very 
properly obſerved, that it has many faults. 
The fable is often abſurdly conducted. 
And yet, with all its imperfections, it may 
be deemed a charming piece. The cataſ- 
trophe, in particular, is truly delightful, 
and in many inſtances ingeniouſſy ma- 
naged. | 


KING LEAR. 


f 


If the date which Mr. Malone gives to 
Julius Cæſar be right (and I have no rea- 
ſon to think it otherwiſe), the tragedy of 
King Lear cannot be aſſigned to a year in 
which it was more likely to have been 

WEL written 
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written than that in which Mr. Malone 
has placed it. There was certainly an 
interval of improvement between the writ- 
ing of theſe two plays, but not a very 
long one. For Lear; though not always 
ſo pure and unexceptionable in its lan- 
guage as Julius Cæſar, is yet often written 
in a manner that is neat and correct, and 
manifeſts in « thouſand inſtances the ex- 
perienced poet and faithful obſerver of na- 
ture. It is true, the barbarity of many 
of its incidents is inſupportable and we 
cannot but wonder how Shakeſpear could 
reconcile himſelf to a concluſion ſo cruel, 
Yet. is there no compoſition of this great 
poet's in which he has more diſplayed 
his power -of varying and diſcriminating 
characters, and of appealing to the heart 
for its pity and its indignation. Add to 
this, that it abounds with maxims of good 
ſenſe and experience, its metrical faults 
are very few, and its beauties frequent and 
ſtriking. 


ROMEO 


(CC 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 


Me. Malone has with great juſtice ob- 
{erved, that Shakeſpear, in his early plays, 
was: much addicted to rhyming; a practice 
from which, ſays he, he gradually departed, 
though he never deſerted it. And in this 
piece, he adds, there are found more rhymes 
than in any other of our author's plays, 
Love's Labour Loſt, and Midſummer 
Night's Dream only excepted. From this 
circumſtance, as well as from the ſtory 
(which he thinks was likely to captivate a 
young poet), from the imperfe& form in 
which it originally appeared, and from its 
very early publication, he is inclined to 
believe that it was Shakeſpear's firſt Tras 
gedy. | 

Mr. Tyrwhitt conjectures that at leaſt 
a part of it was written fo early as 15913 
and Mr. Malone ſubjoins, that he thinks it 
not improbable that Shakeſpear might have 
laid the foundation of the play in that 
< year, 


„ (SF ; 
year, and have finiſhed it at a ſubſequent 
period. 

The latter opirtiori ſeeiris to me ts be the 
truth. The play was evidently written at 
different times. The maſterly manner in 
which it is brought to a conclufion, which 

Dr. Johnſon very juſtly pronounces to be 
_ rrreſiſtibly'affefing; and the great addreſs 
which the Poet has ſhewn in - reconciling 
us to the indiſcriminate deſtruction of his 
characters, in order to enforce his moral of 
the fatal con ſequences of family diſſenſions 
—when compared with the firſt part of 
the play, muſt convince us that it could 
not have been written without interruption. 
But no part of it was perhaps written at 
a very early period, for the language is ge- 
nerally correct, and the verſification ſmooth. 
I ſhould place it after the Taming of the 
Shrew. Perhaps this is its proper ſituation, 
for there are many paſſages in it which 
bear. a ſtrong reſemblance to the ſtile of 
the Comedy of Errors, The Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona, and Love's Labour 
Loſt. P30. tonne 


HAMLETs 


( 49 ) 
HAMLET: 


The conduct of this piece expoſes it, in 
many inſtances, to juſt reproof from the 
diſcerning critic. I am nevertheleſs of 
opinion, from the correctneſs with which 
it is written, and the gravity of the ſenti- 
ment, that it was one of Shakeſpear's lateſt 
efforts. I find no reaſon to imagine that it 
was written at different periods, and think 
it probable, from a paſlage in the firſt aQ, 
that it followed Julius Cæſar. It deſerves 
well to be ranked with that excellent play 
and the Merchant of Venice. 
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Othello, I think, could not have been 
the laſt production of Shakeſpear's muſe, 
and therefore can have no title to the place 
in which it generally ſtands. It is indeed 


written with a conſiderable degree of cor- 
D rectneſs; 


(4 ) 

rectneſs ; yet is there to be found in it but 
little of that weighty judgment and moral 
dignity which characterizes thoſe which 
appear to have been his lateſt produQions. 
On the contrary, the ſublimer parts of it 
often approach to fuſtian, and the moral 
are poorly and ſometimes unintelligibly ex- 
preſſed. There is alſo, in the language in 
many places, ſomething artificial and affect- 
ed; a vice to which he was certainly ſu- 
perior in his beſt and lateſt performances. 
It appears, however, very probable, that this 
piece was produced after the acceſſion of 
James. Before the Tempeſt it could not 
poſſibly have been written, according to 
Mr. Malone's catalogue, the latter bearing 
inconteſtable marks of being the offspring 
of a writer much leſs experienced, 


TITUS ANDRONICUS. 


The authenticity of this play has been 
ſo generally and juſtly queſtioned, that it 
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3s needleſs to inquire where it ſhould be 
placed. That it is Shakeſpear's I will not 
maintain, having many powerful doubts to 
the contrary. I muſt, however, confeſs, 
that I think the verſification of it bears 
ſome reſemblance to that of the Comedy of 
Errors and the T wo Gentlemen of Verona, 
It is not, however, ſo correctly written as 
either of thoſe plays, and has very evident- 
ly been embelliſhed here and there with 
touches of a more maſterly hand, perhaps 
Shakeſpear's. Theſe paſſages are diſtin- 
guiſhed from the reſt by the irregularity 
of their metre and the forcibleneſs of their 
expreſſion. Johnſon did not think that 
traces of Shakeſpear were to be found in 
it, and therefore refuſes to ſubſcribe to 
Theobald's creed, who deemed it incon- 
teſtable, That Shakeſpear was the author 
of the paſſages inſerted, I will not declare. 
They certainly are ſuch as would not have 
been unworthy of his pen. Indeed there are 
in many parts of this play ſymptoms of 
genius, and a mind not inattentive to in- 
animate nature; though, taken altogether 
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as a compoſition, nothing can be conceive 
ed more barbarous and diſguſting. 


— 


The reader is now in poſſeſſion of the 
ſentiments of an aſſiduous admirer and fre- 
quent peruſer of Shakeſpear, reſpecting the 
preſent improper arrangement of his admi- 
rable dramatic productions, I will detain 
his attention no longer, but conclude with 
offering what. my own judgment may per- 
haps fallaciouſly lead me to imagine is a 
more correct diſpoſition of the plays of our 
aſtoniſhing bard, I do not offer it as fault- 
leſs. A little time may produce a change in 
opinion, and make me diflent as freely with 

myſelf as I have preſumed to do with Mr, 
Malone. It is, at leaſt, probable that many 
readers will differ from me, and to thofe 
who cannot join with me in opinion, I 
haye only to add, that if they have it m 
73 SY | 
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their power to draw: up a better arranges 
ment, the world, in general, and the author _ 
of theſe remarks in particular, will be 
pbliged to them for producin g it. 


(- 54 ) 


New Diſpoſition of the Plays of Shakeſpear, | 


AnTony AND CLEOPATRA, 
WinTER's TALE, 

CYMBELINE, 

CoRIOLANUS, 

TIMON of ATHENS. 

THE TEMPESTr. 

MxAsuRE roR MEASURE. 

THE TAMING OF THE SHREW, 
ROMEO AND JULIET. 

THE MipsUMMER NIGHT's DREAM, 
Mock Apo ABOUT NoTHING. 
OTHELLO. 

THE COMEDY or ERRORS. 

Love's Lapouk Los r. 

TE TWO GENTLEMEN Or VERONA, 
TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 

ALL's WELL THAT ENDs WELL. 
TwELFTH NIGHT, 

KING JohN. 

R1CHARD II. 


HENRY 


1 


Henxy IV. P. I. 
HENRY IV. P. II. 
HENRY V. 
Henxy VI. P. I. 
HENRY VI. P. II. 
HENRY VI. P. III. 
RIcHARD III. 
Henry VIII. 
TER MrRRY Wives oF WINPDSOR. 
THe MERCHANT OH VENICE. 
As YOU LIKE IT. 
| MacseTH. 

KinG LEAR. 

JuLivs CASAR, 

HAMLET. 
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